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THE FUTURE OF THE 


MEDICAL PROFESSION,’ 


By Cuares W. Etior, LL. D., 


President of Harvard University. 


The future occupations and interests of the medical pro- 
fession are to be in some respects different from those of the 


rr 


past, and they are to be more various. The ordinary physi- 
cian has for the last hundred years been almost exclusively 
a man devoted to the treatment of diseases already developed 
He made 
He 
was the sympathetic and skillful helper of sick or injured 
Most of care 


in human bodies or of injuries already incurred. 


| 


his diagnosis, and then sought remedies and a cure. 


persons. the cases that came under his were 
cases considered plain as to symptoms, period and accepted 
treatment. The minority of cases were obscure, and called 
for unusual knowledge and skill in discerning the seat of the 
disorder, or the approximate cause of the bodily disturbance. 
Hence the special value of the experienced consultant, who 
was ordinarily a man of some peculiar natural gift of body, 
mind, or temperament, possessing also in high degree the 
the of eliminating 


irrelevant considerations, and ultimately finding his way to 


faculty of keen observation, and habit 
the accurate, limited inference from the facts before him. 
Both the ordinary physician and the consultant have already 
een much helped by the extraordinary progress made in med- 
ical science during the last thirty years, but they have been 
helped, chiefly, to a surer recognition of diseases established 


*Address delivered, Sept. 26, 1906, in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, on the occasion of the dedication of the new buildings of 
the Harvard Medical School. 


in human bodies, and to a better treatment of their patients’ 
(liseases when recognized, 

The physician or surgeon commonly renders a personal 
to 


pense, but often without money compensation. 


service an individual, sometimes for a pecuniary recom- 
He is often a 
trusted adviser in the most intimate family concerns. Births 
and deaths alike bring the physician into the home. In ren- 
dering these services he must be tender, sympathetic, consid- 
erate, pure-minded and judicious. There will always be need, 
erying need, of the physician and surgeon in this sense and 
for these functions; and whatever else the regular education 
of the physician provides in the future, it must provide all 
the elements of the best training for the practising physician 
who is to treat diseased or crippled human bodies, and give 
chronic ills which afflict hu- 


advice about the sudden and the 


manity. So much will continue to be demanded of all good 


medical schools; but much more they must do. 
The progress of what we call civilization exposes human 


When sav- 


ages come in contact with men called civilized, they invariably 


beings more and more to the ravages of disease. 
suffer from diseases new to them. When a rural population 
crowds into cities, it falls a victim to diseases from which in 


the country it had been exempt. When hundreds of thousands 


of people huddle into small areas and create there smoke, dust 


and noise, they suffer not only from new diseases, but from 
the exacerbation of diseases not wholly unknown to them in 
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the rural condition. Under such favorable conditions of resi- 


dence and labor the human body degenerates in many respects, 


] 
| 


and, losing vigor, becomes in some respects less able to resist 
the attacks of disease. 

Against these bodily evils which result from civilization 
the physician has thus far struggled chiefly by treating more 
or less successfully the numerous individuals who are attacked 
by disease. Doubtless, the treatment of sick and injured per- 
sons has substantially improved, but, nevertheless, the death- 
rate in our cities diminishes slowly, and the heavy economic 
losses which result from, disease and premature death continue. 
Moreover, the improvement of treatment in hospitals and pri- 
n the 


vate practice has been accompanied by a great increas: 
cost of treatment, so that the charges upon the community 
resulting from sickness and injuries have, within the last 
thirty vears, rapidly mounted, and these heavy charges are, 
after all, incurred for the palliation of evils already suffered, 
and not for the prevention of such evils. Again, in different 
parts of the habitable globe, mankind has been exposed for 
centuries to dangers more or less localized,—in one region to 
the attacks of venomous reptiles; in another of fierce car- 
nivora; in another to the ravages of flights of insects which 
devour every green thing; in another to the constant presence 
of formidable diseases, 

For the most part, the human race has learned how to ex- 
terminate the offending creatures, or at least, to limit their 
ravages; and where grave infectious diseases are always pres- 
ent, in greater or smaller degree, or frequently recur, a con- 
siderable proportion of the population becomes in some degree 
immune to them. Mankind is now in face of enemies which 
are not localized, but which, on the contrary, are carried all 
over the habitable globe on the ubiquitous routes of travel 
and commerce. ‘The worst of the new enemies are minute, 
multitudinous end mysterious, in that their relations and con- 
nections are unknown; they infest many of the animals with 
which man is associated, or pass into man from the animals 
and plants of which he makes use. Untrammeled dissemina- 
tion of noxious things has taken the place of centuries-long 
localization, a localization which sometimes secured checks, 
Since then, modern society cannot 


antidotes, or immunities. 


help incurring new risks; it should seek new defenses. These 
defenses it may reasonably expect medical education to plan, 
and public and private expenditure to provide. 

If civilized society is to endure under its new exposures and 
dangers, it is clear that the medical profession must take up 
with new ardor the work of preventing approaching disease in 
addition to the work of treating disease arrived. The pro- 
that 
product, just as the psychologists have recognized that the 


fession must recognize health is eminently a_ social 
mind of a civilized man is a social product. 

When we consider what has already been learned about the 
production, transmission and prevention of smallpox, cholera, 
yellow fever, the black death, typhoid fever, diphtheria, an- 
thrax, rabies and tetanus, we cannot resist the conclusion that 
in the future medical science must include the study of causes 


and sequences which will carry the student through a large 
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portion of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and particu. 
larly into the habits and habitats of their minute parasitic 


forms. Systematic medical education must therefore produce 


a considerable number of men capable of studying in this 
region the causes of disease, and the ways of interrupting the 
means of communication, or breaking the chain of sequences, 
through which at last the germs of disease get a chance to 
produce their malignant effects within the human body. Con- 
sidering the great obscurity of the physiological processes 
which go on within the body and the dense ignorance of man- 
kind concerning the microscopic animal kingdom, it is a great 
wonder that medical science in its imperfect state has con- 
structed so many effective defenses against disease within the 
last thirty years. Indeed, we are now using some efficient 
defensive methods, the real nature of which we but imper- 
fectly understood, as, for instance, the vaccinations against 
smallpox and hydrephobia. Although we are not yet able ab- 
solutely to prevent disease, we are able in many cases to re- 
strict the communication 
course in the individuals attacked. 


of diseases and to modify their 
The medicine of the future has, therefore, to deal much 
more extensively than in the past with preventive medicine, 
or, in other words, with the causes of disease as it attacks 


society, the community, or the state, rather than the indi- 


vidual. The object in view will be not only to arrest or 
modify a malady which has appeared in the body of a patient, 
but, as in the recent case of yellow fever, to learn how the 
disease is communicated and how to prevent that communi- 
cation. The study of mitigations, remedies and cures is to 
continue ; but the study of the causes of disease and the means 
of prevention is to be greatly developed. The function of the 
nineteenth century physician will continue, and, indeed, will 
become more effective through a better knowledge of the forces 
which may be made to act upon his patient, both from within 
and from without: but another sort of physician will be at 
work in the twentieth century, preventing the access of epi- 
demics, limiting them when they arrive, defending society 
against bad food and drink, and reducing to lowest terms the 


manifold evils which result from the congestion of population. 
' 


The explorers and pioneers in medical science must be en- 
couraged to press on their patient work of analyzing all the 
processes which accompany disease, in order that they may 
learn their actual sequences. Only through the knowledge of 
these sequences can real control over disease be certainly 


And 


volves constant changes in 


for civilization in- 
the human 


race; and it is on medical science that the race must depend 


gained. this work will be endless; 


the environment of 


for protecting it from the new dangers which accompany each 


novel environment. The medical scientists being provided 
and furthered, medical education must also train large bodies 
of men to clear and cultivate the regions through which the 
pioneers have made trails, or, in plainer words, to apply to 
millions of men and women in all sorts of climate and envirol- 
ment the discoveries of the scientists. Thus thousands of 
physicians all over our southern states must for years be 


teaching the people how to protect themselves from yellow 


_— 
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loW | means to be a physician should not have mastered the ele- Students of disease must, therefore, be competent to utilize 
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in their great task every aid which natural science can fur- 
nish. How vastly is the range of medical science and medical 
education broadened by this plain necessity! The dignity 
and serviceableness of the medical profession are heightened 


by every new demand on the intelligence and devotion of its 
members. 


The 


School by 


Harvard Medical 
that the 


of the 


indication 


recent liberal endowment 


private persons is an more 
intelligent and public-spirited portion of the American people 
that 


mankind had acquired the knowledge 


is beginning to understand most diseases would be 


preventable if only 
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needed to prevent them. The urgent duty of society to-day jg 


to spend the money needed to get that knowledge. How to 
spend it we have learned; witness the admirable work of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health for thirty years past, ag. 
gressive work, both defensive and offensive; witness also the 
remarkable results of the medical institutes, both in this coun. 
try and in Europe. 

The medical profession of the future will have the satis. 
faction not only of ameliorating the condition or prolonging 
the life of the suffering individual, but also of exterminating 


or closely limiting the preventable diseases. 





THE UNITY OF THE 


MEDICAL SCIENCES.’ 


By Wititram H. Wetcu, M. D. 


Harvard Me d- 


Harvard 


The dedication of the new buildings of the 


ical School is an occasion for rejoicing not to 
University alone but to all in this country and elsewhere in- 
terested in the progress of medical education and of medical 
science, and in behalf of all such I beg to offer to this Uni- 
versity hearty congratulations upon this magnificent addition 


Medicine 


everywhere and especially in America has reason to be pro- 


to its resources for medical teaching and study. 


foundly grateful to the generous and public-spirited donors 


who have made possible the construction of this group of 


l 


buildings, unsurpassed in the imposing beauty and the har- 


mony of their architectural design and in their ample, internal 


arrangements. This design is adapted from the Greek, and it 


is peculiarly fitting that the medical sciences should be housed 


in a stvle which suggests the spirit of ancient Greece, where 
first flowed the springs of medical science and art—living 


springs even to this day. In the singular harmony of the 
architecture of the group of buildings devoted to the various 
medical sciences are typified the unity of purpose of these 
sciences and their combination into the one great science of 


What 


in part by this thought of the * 


this occasion Is sug- 


Medical 


medicine. [ shall have to sav on 


vested Unity of the 
Sci neces.” 
The good fortune of the Harvard Medical School in coming 


into laboratories now formally 


dedicated is well merited by the leading position which this 


possession ol the splendid 
institution has held in this country since its foundation, by 
the assurance that 
] to the 


its union with Harvard University, and by 
the greatly enlarged opportunities will here be used 
highest advantage. Since the appointment in 1782 of its first 
professors, John Warren and Benjamin Waterhouse, of en- 
during fame, this school has had a long line of honored names 
upon its roll of teachers, lustrous not only for such single 
as Channing Ware Ellis 
but especially for its clustered stars, the Warrens, 


and and Holmes and 


stars 


Cheever, 


September 26, 1906, at Harvard Uni- 
new buildings of the Harvard 


‘An address delivered 
versity, at the dedication of the 


Medical School. 


and 


the Jacksons, the Bigelows, the Shattucks, the Wymans, the 
Bowditches, the Minots; and it will not be deemed invidious 
on this occasion to mention of the latter group the names of 
two members of the present distinguished faculty to whose 
largely indebted for securing the 


funds for the new buildings, Professor Henry P. 


services this school is so z 
Bowditch, 
the eminent leader of American physiologists, and Professor 
John Collins Warren, who, as surgeon, writer and teacher, has 
so worthily maintained and enhanced the ancestral fame. 
The Harvard Medical School has been a pioneer in this 
country in many improvements of medical-education ; it has 


stood successfully in an historic city and commonwealth for 


high standards of professional attainment and honor, and for 
just recognition of the dignity and usefulness of the pro- 


fession: it has made valuable contributions to the advance- 


ment of medical knowledge and practice, and above all ther 


} 
from this school and the Massachusetts General Hos 


issued 


pital through John Collins Warren, the elder, and Samuel G. 


Morton medicine’s supreme gift to suffering humanity of f 


surgical anesthesia. 
however, has no possession so valuable ot 


This school, 


which gives such assurance of its stability and growth fo1 
untold generations to come and of the werthy bestowal of the 


great gifts which were dedicated vesterday as its union with 


Harvard University, and it is befitting that the significance } 


of this university relationship should be emphasized Dy in- 
cluding among the dedicatory ceremonies this academic fune- 
tion in the halls of this great university. 

The severance of the historical union of medical school] and 
university, leading to the establishment of a multitude 
independent medical schools without responsible control, and 
usurping the right to confer the doctor's degree and the 


1 


license to practise, is accountable in large measure for th 


low position to which medical education in this country sank § 


during the larger part of the last century, and from whic 
it has now risen in our better schools to a height which we 
Nor would 


be difficult to show, if this were the suitable occasion, that § 


can contemplate with increasing satisfaction. 





the 
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has 
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ersities on their side have suffered from the loss of a 
member which has brought renown to many foreign uni- 
versities and that many of the embarrassing anomalies of our 
legiate system of education are due to lack of persona! 
ontact on the part of colleges and universities with the needs 
of professional, especially medical, training. There is, of 
course, no saving grace in a merely nominal connection of 
nedical school and university; the union to be of mutual 
nefit must be a real and vital one; ideals of the university 
nust inspire the whole life and activities of the medical 
lepartment. 

[fo have recognized fully, from the beginning of his ad- 
ministration, the importance of this vitalizing union of the 
nedical school with the university, to have striven patiently 
with full grasp of the problems and with intelligent sympathy 
with the needs of medicine for the uplifting of the standards 
of medical edueation, and, with the aid of his medical col- 
to have planted these standards where they now are 
in the Harvard Medical School, is not the least of the many 
enduring services which President Eliot has rendered to 
American education, and, in behalf of our profession, I wish 
to make to you, sir, on this occasion, grateful acknowledgment 
of this great and beneficent work. 

The opening of the new laboratories of the Harvard Medical 
School marks the culmination, up to the present time, of an 
educational and scientific movement which has been the most 
listinctive characteristic of the development of medicine dur- 
ng the past fifty vears, and which has transformed the face 
f modern medicine. To have some idea of the extent and 
the direction of this development, consider how inconceivable 
would have been the mere existence of such laboratories a 

tury ago, and how impossible it would have been for even 
a Bichat or a Laénnec to have put them to any use or to have 
magined their use. The only scientific Jaboratory which 
‘xisted at that time was the anatomical, and this had been in 
xistence for at least two hundred and fiftv years, although 


not in a form which meets our present ideas of such a 


The modern scientific laboratory was born in Germany in 
1824 when Purkinje established the first physiological lab- 
oratory, thus antedating by one year the foundation of 
Liebig’s chemical laboratory, which had a much greater influ- 
ence upon the subsequent development of laboratories. As 
night naturally be expected, anatomical and physiological 
laboratories had attained a considerable development before 
the first pathological laboratory was founded in Berlin by 
Virchow. 
which has recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, mark 


The opening and activities of this laboratory, 
an era in the progress of medicine. With the exception of the 
modest beginning of a pharmacological laboratory by Buch- 
heim about 1850, all of the other medical laboratories—those 
of phvsiologieal chemistry, of hygiene, of bacteriology, of 


cuinical medicine—originated at a much later date. 


his remarkable growth of laboratories for the cultivation 
of the various medical sciences has been at once the cause 


and the result of the rapid progress of medicine in recent 
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years. By teaching and exemplifying the only fruitful 
method of advancing natural knowledge, laboratories have 
overthrown the dominance of authority and dogma and specu- 
lation and have turned medicine irrevocably into the paths of 
science, establishing the medical sciences as important de- 
partments of biology; by demonstrating that the only abiding, 
living knowledge, powerful for right action, comes from inti- 
mate, personal contact with the objects of study, they have 
revolutionized the methods of medical teaching; by discovery 
they have widened the boundaries of old domains and opened 
to exploration entirely new fields of knowledge, by the appli- 
cation of which man’s power over disease has been greatly 
increased. 

Medicine, as a science, is occupied with the systematic study 
of the structures and functions of the human and animal! body 
in health, of their changes by disease and injury, and of the 
agencies by which such morbid changes may be prevented, 
alleviated or removed. Its ultimate aim, which indicates also 
its method, is that of all science, the deduction of general 
concepts and laws from the comparison of the relationships 
and sequences of ascertained facts, and the application of 
these laws to the promotion of human welfare. This goal, 
to-day far from realization, is most nearly approached where 
the principles of physics and of chemistry can be applied, but 
there remains a large biological field awaiting reclamation 
for the application of these principles. The subject-matter 
of medical study, as thus indicated, is of supreme import to 
mankind, but complex and difficult far beyond that of any 
other natural or physical science. 

The places where such study may be most advantageously 
carried on are laboratories and hospitals supplied with the 
material for study, with the necessary instruments, appli- 
ances and books, and with trained workers. By growth of 
medical knowledge the field to be covered has become so vast 
as to require much subdivision of labor, nor is it to be sup- 
posed that the end of this subdivision has been even approxi- 
mately reached. 

From human anatomy, the mother of medical as well as of 
many other natural sciences, there branched off in the 
eighteenth century physiology, and, still later, pathological 
anatomy. As if to replace these losses anatomy gave birth io 
comparative anatomy, embryology and microscopic anatomy 
as more or less separate branches. During the past century 
physiological chemistry and pharmacology have separated 
from physiology, and comparative pathology and experi- 
mental pathological physiology are asserting their independ- 
ence from pathological anatomy. Hygiene and bacteriolog\ 
are of recent and more independent growth. The latter, 
lusty stripling, with the rise of medical zoology. especially 
protozoology, is seeking a mere comprehensive and appropri- 
ate designation. The latest and perhaps the most significant 
development is the clinical laboratory in its various forms. 

Specialization in scientific work should not be decried: it 
is demanded by the necessities of the case and has been the 
great instrument of progress, but the further division of labor 


is carried, the more necessary does it become to emphasize 
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Harvey, Svdenham and Boerhaave. ‘The services of 
» Tne cine as a whole, so brilliant mapa fic n 
nental Wo! | John Hunter in the « ihteenth cen- 
ecome a distinguishing teature ol HechicrM 
sent day. 
at awakening of clinical medicine ne in the earl 
i nineteenth century trom the introduction of thi 
ods ol MVSical Glagnosis by Lacnn and from 
il anatom The subsequent cdevetopment of s n- 
racty medicine has far exceed la of all thr 
ig centuries. It has kept pace with the progress dur- 
Y same wonderful century of all the sciences of nature 
mtributed even more to the romotion of human 
inv with embrvology and histolog n physiology 
mV, physiological chemistry, pharmacolo hygiene 
ov SCICTICeS which are incillary TO MmecdIC Ine and al 
me Important yrranches of biologi science there 
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have been marvelous acti ind expansion. For phys : 
and the understanding of disease e establishment of the 
doctrine by the aid of botany. ology, and pathology 
ween the greatest achievement s\ col ned aid of \ 
ogy, physiological chemist experimental patho \ 
yrroved methods of diagnosis at inical study, dicin 
rained new and higher Ol! 1 h passing ro 
xclusive emphasis upon nal st s evi 

rbid anatomy to « re ! ms inning 
yrogress ol rbid processes as in ite sturbances 
unction, an ve all s 1K rate NOV ) 

tusation ol nh lnportant ss 0 ISCUSCS I rhe us 
\s a result of this rap rrowth of knowl nn rece 
Ions has col Frent n ~( ii\ n Owe 

0 vood bV The mr ) i] li l reventl } 
of disease. 

In this connection [I wis Y lly to emphasize uti 
ie@lpfulness of the arjous clences in the evelop 
nent of medical knowleds nad practice \ttention is gen 
erall » concentrated upon nal achievement that there 
s danger ol] Oosin Sight ol ! nano MTCC Ss | Vi 

mtributed to the result Li H\ 1} irers considel 
ol xample, the indispensab shar nba og 
anatomy, Gross an nicroscop ( MVSIoOlog ot pa ov! 
matomy, of clinical study in the evolution of r know c 
f the latest contribution to diseases tl reulato vst 
that disturbance of the cardi vthi ill wart-blo 
Similar illustrations of the unity of tl edical science ni 
of the cooperation of th iboratol nd the clime might 
nultiplied indefinitely from all classes of diseas 

The same phenomenon is exhibited in icine as in 
science, that the search for know ve with exclusive referen 
© its practical application is generally unrewarded. | 
student of nature must nha Ss Salistaction In sear rt 
truth, and mm ( ns MUSHess il eC has COontributs 
ing to the fund of knowledge on whi eposes man 
ninion over reluctant matt ha mexorap ces 

How readily bette tion tends upo ncreas no\ 
ive is shown by tl vart whi th nt rane he is playing 
n s destined to play e\ re romipentls n the , = 
WOLTeSS, Phe valu I ! 1 ) ) rh medion s i 
mc tneasured mm part, but only in part, dD e standard apple 
\ i crave na name l\ mprovement, ( n : 
een great n th eatment of diseas na ju It is 
iowevel tS Increasin pow ) { n | sl 
f life. of ene of mone om preventable disease 
aces medicine To-d n mt rank OL Torces 10! 
ancement Ob Gly lizatio uk l! Mproy ment o huinal 
society. Economists and o r students of social conditions 
ave verun To reallz His mut governments na he peop! 
ire not half awake. and medicine, iking off all myst 
and with a sense of hig rubly ut) s before it reat 
ampaign of popular mn 

The knowledge whi ws Pp | preventive medicine upon 
1 sound basis and has ven it the power to restrain and in 
some mstances ven to exterminate suc Iscases Ss ) a 
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piague, yellow fever, malaria, typhoid fever, tuberculosis and 
other infections, has come from exploration of the fields 
opened by Pasteur and by Koch. This power and the certainty 
of increasing it has given great strength to appeals for the en- 
dowment of medical research and the construction of labora- 
tories. What is all the money ever expended for medical edu- 
cation and medical science compared with the one gift to 
humanity of Walter Reed and his colleagues of the Army 
Commission—the power to rid the world of yellow fever? 

Great as has been the advance of medicine in the past half 
century, it is small indeed in comparison with what remains 
to be accomplished. Only a corner of the veil has been lifted. 
On every hand there are still unsolved problems of disease of 
overshadowing importance. The ultimate problems relate to 
the nature and fundamental properties of living matter, and 
the power to modify these properties in desired directions. 
Here our levers are far from the satisfactory fulcrum. But 
knowledge breeds new knowledge, and we cannot doubt that 
research will be even more productive in the future than it 
has been in the past. It would be hazardous in the extreme to 
attempt to predict the particular direction of future discovery. 
How unpredictable even to the most far-sighted of a past gen- 
eration would have been such discoveries as the principles of 
antiseptic surgery, antitoxins, bacterial vaccines, opsonins, the 
extermination of yellow fever or malaria by destruction of a 
particular species of mosquito, and many other recent contri- 
butions to medical knowledge! 

The activities within the new buildings of the Harvard 
Medical School begin at a period of medical development full 

' present interest and full of hope for the future, and it may 
be confidently predicted that they will have an important 
share in the onward movement, educational and scientific, of 
medicine. 

One side of these activities will be devoted, under conditions 


most at 


mirable as regards teachers, methods and opportuni- 
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ties, to the training of medical students and to advanced jp- 


struction. Supplemented by similar opportunities for under. 
graduate and advanced training in the hospital wards ani dis. 
pensary, these conditions will be ideal. 

The inspection of these noble new buildings, however, shows 
clearly that those who have planned them with such care, fore. 
sight and sagacity, while recognizing fully their important 
educational uses, have had also another and a main thought 


in their arrangements, namely, their adaptation to the pur- 


poses of original research. It is this dual function of im- 
parting and of advancing knowledge which justifies the ex- 


penditure of money and which insures a return of the capital 
invested in buildings, equipment, and operation with a high 
rate of interest in the form of benefits to mankind. 

The most ample and freely available facilities are an im- 
portant condition for productive research, but on this 


side of university work men count for more than stately 


edifice and all the pride and pomp of outward life. Research 


is not to be bought in the market-place, nor does it follow the 


commercial law of supply and demand. The multitude can 
acquire knowledge; many there are who can impart it skill- 
fully: smaller, but still considerable, is the number of those 


who can add new facts to the store of knowledge, but rar 


indeed are the thinkers, born with the genius for discovery 


and with the gift of the scientific imagination to 


in broad generalizations and laws the phenomena of nature. 


These last are the glory of a university. Search for them far 


and wide beyond college gate and city wall, and when found 


cherish them as a possession beyond all price. 


as these, by the 


By the possession of investigators such 


character and work of teachers and taught, by the advance- 


ment of knowledge and improvement of practice, may thi 


new home of the Harvard Medical School be a centre for the 
diffusion of truth in medicine, the abode of productive re- 
] 


search, a fortress in the warfare against disease, and thereby 


} } } 


‘ : 
to the service 


of humanity! 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF TUBERCU- 


LOSIS, PARIS, 1905.’ 


By Henry Barton 


The International Congress of Tuberculosis held in Paris 
October, 1905, was attended by three or four thousand people 
interested in the work of the Congress. To realize why such 
a large number of people should have been brought together, 
consider for a moment the importance of the work; tubercu- 
losis is by far the greatest scourge of the human race. Wars, 
smallpox, yellow fever, plague, railway disaster, these cause 
momentary outbursts of great excitement and fear, even heavy 
mortality, 


but this mortality is small as compared to this 


silent, ever-present foe, tuberculosis, which so stealthily and 


vet so unceasingly hes in wait for its victims. 


‘Read at a meeting of the Laennec Society, March 19, 1906. 





Jacobs, M. D. 


The statistics of our own city may be taken as a fairly ac- 
curate expression of the statistics of the whole civilized world; 


notice them week by week, always the same thing ; deaths 
from tuberculosis leading the list, except perhaps now and 
then in the winter months when pneumonia may run ahead, 
but season in and season out it is tuberculosis which is killing 
the greater number of the people. This fact alone would seem 
sufficient to incite men and women to an interest in its study, 
but when we consider that it has been completely demon- 
strated that this disease is dependent upon an agency which 
can be destroyed and can be avotded so that the disease need 


not exist, then we realize more fully the interest called forth 
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over in all efforts to comprehend the nature of the 
nd the best methods of suppressing it. 
Paris were by 


thousand or more enthusiasts in 


means disappointed in the results of this last meeting ; they 


rom the nations encircling the globe; all brought some 
t » the cause, not the least of which was an eagerness 


see and know what others were doing, thus to receive 


ulation for better work at home. Such inspiration is not 


ecessarily to be gathered wholly from papers read ; it comes 


m intermingling and conversing, with even looking upon 


reat leaders in the cause and so breathing in enthusiasm 


the re contemplation of the life and work of such men. 


s also to be derived from exhibitions, not only of the prac- 


labor but also of the scientific attainments 


results of 


cor rom many sources, and again from actual visits to 


e institutions where work is being done, noting conditions, 
they agree, how better and how far inferior to those 


So it is that the Congress in Paris may be said to 


ive been interesting, instructive and stimulating by the 
ipers presented, the exhibits of many things relative to the 
subject, the entertainments in which the members met to- 


such itary 


ether, learned to know each other and informally derived 


y ideas and enthusiasm ; and excursions to existing institu- 
ns where methods and plans were seen and discussed. 
\t three o'clock on the afternoon of October 2, 1905, the 


held the 


esident of the Republic and the officers of Government with 


ening session 


was under the direct auspices of 
and other formal surroundings 
The 


and delegates in full uniform all tended to give 


as accompany 
state functions. ambassadors of various countries in 
teial lress, 
turesqueness and dignity to the first meeting and to em- 


iS1 Zt the 
resented. At this session there was littl 


importance of the movement which the Congress 
jut formal words 
and salutations of respect for France and her 
The United States was represented 


full 


well 


\ Dr. Be yer, 


who in uniform as Surgeon and Com- 


indant, in a few chosen words spoken in French 


ght greetings from America. 
next day, 


il scientific work of the Congress began the 


apers being read simultaneously in four sections: 


ection 1 being devoted to the medical aspects of tubercu- 


to its surgical aspects 5 
Section 3 to the protection and aid of children ; 
adults, includ- 


\nd Section 4 to the protection and aid of 


ng social hygiene in its broadest aspects. 


To the papers and discussions of these sections I will refer 
riefly, especially to those representing at this time thoughts 


uch are uppermost in the minds of those working for the 


revention and relief of tuberculosis. 


Each Congress marks, as it were, a stage of progress in the 


work. We have the period in which Bremer, Detweiler and 


early tuberculosis in specially constructed sanatoria. 


hers demonstrated the efficacy of the open air treatment of 
Then 


eriod following Koch’s discovery of the specific cause of 
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the disease. At another Congress Koch advocated tuberculin 
as a curative agent, and in the period following, this substance 
was the all absorbing subject of investigation and discussion. 

In 1901 


cattle was to be 


Koch made the assertion that the tuberculosis of 
little or 
factor in the production of the disease in the human 


considered of no importance as a 
race. In 
the period since, this question largely has occupied the minds 
of investigators. 

In all these periods progress has been making in many 
various Congresses there has 


“taking ol 


correlative branches, and at the 


been a form of “ rounding up,” and a stock,” so 


to say, of our knowledge as to the whole range of subjects em- 


braced in the study of the disease, its physical and bacterio- 


logical nature, its sources and means of transmission, pre- 


vention and cure. 


its place with those 
work I 


seem to have 


pre- 


That this last Congress will take 


ceding it in marking a similar distinct epoch in the 


have no doubt. There are old questions which 


been settled and laid aside and others have been brought for- 
ward which are new and will need the test of time and much 
investigation to ascertain their truthfulness and value. 

It seems safe to say that one of the most far reaching con- 


clusions arrived at in Paris is that it must be assumed that 


tuberculosis in cattle may be a source of tuberculosis in man. 


We, therefore, start in this new period following this last 


International Congress with the conviction that the fullest 


attention must be paid to our milk supply, especially if fed 


to young children, lest it become a source of infection. Re- 
newed activity should be exercised by our State veterinarians 
and State boards of health to see to it that the farmers are 
selling only milk from cows free from tuberculosis. So con- 
vinced of this was the medical section that it voted almost 
unanimously [two dissenting voices], that it was not only 
indispensable to prevent contagion from man to man, but also 


necessary to protect the human race against the tuberculosis 


of cattle by statutes and municipal laws. 


transmission of the disease directly from 


Dr. Mongour of 


In reference to th 


man to man there was one paper Dy Bordeaux 


which should tend to allay the great fear many have of con- 
tracting the disease directly from the affected one. Dr. 


140 cases where in the family either the 


Mongour studied 


husband or the wife was ill with consumption or had died of 


these 440 instances he found only 


this disease. In 


where the partner in marriage was also afflicted ; 7. e., less than 


t per cent. His conclusion is that consumption is contagious, 


t is so feebly so that parents 
Again, 
the idea of the inheritance of tuberculosis has received in the 


blows, 


but that with proper restraints 


and friends should be much more calm and courageous. 


be believed that 


Paris Congress many hard and it must 


the disease in descendants is mainly dependent upon the 


greater opportunity of infection and not on the direct trans- 


mission of the disease, though it is admitted that a soil favor- 


able to tuberculosis may be inherited. 


Additional stress was laid upon early diagnosis, and some 


new features leading to this desirable end were suggested, 
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Msumption even tuberculous and so by their removal are saved, and in thei 


mself realizes he is ill, for the earlier hew environment become strong, healthy individuals. This 





the greater the chance of recover represents the latest feature in the development of the pre. 
ve said the French lay ereat stress vention of tuberculosis and is akin to the treatment of the 
riving attention to a class whieh ther * pre-tuberculous ~ to which | have already referred. It js 
ulous,” meaning by that term those the new lea and one which will be particularly 1dentifie 
nother are so bu or so redueed in with this last Congress. Other measures in use in France fo) 
subjects fon n with tuber- the upbuilding of weakly children are the maintenan 
nai uals should be trea u ublig expense of the so-called cantines scolatres, or tre 
uberculous in order to prevent them unches, for those who ne nore food: and the vacation colo- 
this is done mal mii wv saved nies by means of which delicate poor children are sent to tl 
> young i ‘ l n lais ount! 1 PULL xypense for three or tour weeks eae! 
ect t chest ecupa irticuial summiner, 
issed as “ pre-tuberculous,” ame By the fuller development of these salutary measures mu 
nent may be saved the disease. s to be looked for in saving the coming generation. — For 
ne consu s there seems to ( en already afflicted no country has made such la T0- 
ment that “ect ff ng is much ision as France. Something lke four thousand beds are at 
asin of Commission Into W ch one the sposal oL ¢ aren ther at the seaside or im the ills. 
he treatment Is r eed to the eu ind great encouragement is to be found in study Inge the results 
re dalimentation, the “* therapeutic f treatment, particula n cases of surgical tuberculosis, 


sicians. In some of the Freneh such as hip disease, scrofula, ete. In this country we have 


placed upon feeding with raw meat and mut scarcely made a beginning in this work, Dr. Halsted being 


hat thev find quicker and surer im- ie first to send such patients to the Adirondacks and Dr. 
an with anv other food. It is ad- Brannan in New York, having established a small seasid 
p of raw meat, or as the juice of sanatorium at Coney Island. The Floating Hospital in Boston 


Harbor is also a development in the same direction. I[ an 


French observers have called attention ad to say, too, Dr. Lowman in Cleveland has taken up 





d cats occas mally ar s yyects Ol |? essor Cirancher’s dea mad ws advocating the necessity 
int out that perhaps more frequent of removing children from infected homes, sending them 
pposed the lap dogs and cats are the the country ane ndemnilving the parents if the child has 
in. ween a source of support. 
were tpers scussion In Great s ss Was ad upon e Importance of school hygiene, 
‘rane eads ( world nh f-ol-cloor eCXeCTCISECS or rm child. and specu instruchion Vy 
mm, tare throug the energ Ol ractica Wweiene during school life, so that pupils shoul 
presided over ' section. Ina few not have merely some mental pictures of what is necessar 
m up the main features which art mut rather from daily practical experience and teaching shou 
Professor Grancher sees it, tubercu- wquire automatic habits of the essential features. In this re- 
ana al aiwavs contracted D er ve ma ook to vrea nprovements in our public sc loos 
hihate 1 rected Ome: that thy so that we na ecome to children what sanatoria ar 
most often a WTCULOSIS OL | - PT s. namely, rea schools giving instruction in the simp 
tel l mMsequence 1 ciples correct ne 
Ooh oO child is the most eff LIVE (his thought brings me to speak of the lHnportant (hisclls- 
SCUSE elo ) rese! tii s1on iy n Section 4 von the place of the sanatorium an 
e dispensarv in the fight against tuberculosis. [It was 
lean am Cle) nost important discussion participated in by the best men 
tii 1 CODSUTICS Hall countries, and the conclusion reached may seem some- 
ted, to remove the ¢ us irly as What disappointing to those whose feelings are centered Ipo 


e individual sick patient, rather than upon the greater ques- 


asu > aus W ir 1 strengthen the Lion OF slamping out the sease altogether. This conclusion 
is That whereas many ma vc lnproved and cured, the realli 

dren st wi from infected homes, rred alue of the sanatorium and dispensary hes in teaching 
stablished a society which has fo measures DV W ch tuberculosis can he avoided, 1 ¢@., IN teach 
mubtryV nea Pat = f poor children Ihe ropa aXtis. The rea Suppression ol tuberculosis, there- 
his society assumes that the « " ore, becomes a social problem in which better housing, less 


nm thew urroun nes to become crowd ne. hnereased’ Waves, wetter food, wider streets, more 
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rks, higher intelligence and greater knowledge are the real 


al 
yctors. 

The ‘Tuberculosis Exposition held in connection with the 
(ongress Was in a larger way an amplification of the Exposi- 
ion were in McCoy Hall two years ago. Most European 
ountries contributed, the United States alone omitting 
» do so, from the fact that no one undertook the 


task of being responsible for it. Models of sanatoria, charts, 


S eports, tables of statistics, photographs of all sorts, 


wlel beds, chairs, rooms, ete., composed the greater part of 


exposition, but among the most interesting of all exhibits 
ere the two made by the Pasteur Institute and the Veter- 
Alfort. In the 


ercle bacillus from every possible source, and in the latter 


first were cultures of the 


School at 


mstration of how universally our domestic animals and 


alllicted with the disease. 


) 


ds are occasionally 
rhe entertainments and excursions were very enjoyable and 


nstructive. The President of the Congress, Professor Hérard, 


eld a large reception at the Continental Hotel, and the Presi- 


lent of the Republic gave a dinner and a large reception al 


Elvsée Palace. \ noteworthy feature of the Congress 


particularly to be approved was the interest taken in 
Vatin 


ind one 


work by the large daily papers—the entertaiming 
a theatre performance at which among other 


Moliére’s 


i,” The Figaro giving a reception, and the 


evel one at 


things was comedy, “ Le médicin malgré 


viven 
Journal sending 
i special train to the Riviéra. 
\t two or three of the previous Congresses there has been 
ie communication which has stood out pre-eminently above 
ill others in interest; in this respect this last Congress did not 
from the preceding. The sensation in Paris was found 
Professor von Behring’s communication expressing the con- 
substance or a principle 


iction that he had discovered a 


ch can be used “ to protect men threatened with phthisis 
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against the dangerous consequences of tuberculous infection.” 
As yet he is not ready to speak freely of this new substance, 
Ile names 


for he wishes to make farther researches with it. 


the curative principle T. C. ‘This is what plays the essential 


role in the lmmunizing action of the bovo-vaccine by means 


of which he has rendered calves immune to tuberculosis. 


When this T. C 
cells of the body something which he 
this T. X. 


ease, probably a cellular immunity. The T. ( 


is introduced into the body it forms in the 
X., and it is 


resistance to the dis- 


terms 'T’. 


which gives the immunity or 


'. is obtained from 


the tubercle bacilli and, therefore, it must be assumed that 


these germs which are in themselves to be considered as damag- 


ing do contain a substance which is curative. It is not a living 


substance nor self reproducing, but nevertheless “ it can be 
made far superior to the living bacillus in regard to its pro- 


tective and curative action.” In a paper on von Behring’s 


communication Klebs of Chicago concludes with these words, 


* Considering more Behrine’s announcement in the 


once 


light of his own and other experimental studies, we are al- 


lowed to conclude that he has entered on a new line of work 


and that his further reports will merit great attention. On 


the whole, it seems that his method is based on principles, 


elaborated before him by others, especially Metschnikoff and 


Kk. Klebs. How much, ultimately, suffering mankind is to 


profit cannot be predicted, nor can Behring’s ¢ xpressed, though 


carefully and ambiguously worded expectations, mean any- 


thing but plausible hypothesis, vet unproved by him, of a 


curative principle, applicable in human tuberculosis.” 

At the last session of the Congress American representatives 
presented the invitation of our National Association coupled 
with Mr. 


national Congress to be held in Washington. Great enthusi- 


Roosevelt’s personal invitation for the next Inter- 


asm greeted these invitations, and it was unanimously voted 


to go to Washington in 1908. 


JR. OF CONNECTICUT, AS A 


PHYSICIAN. 


SECOND PAPER. 


By WALTER R. 


STEINER, A. M., M. D., 


Formerly House Medical Officer, The Johns Hopkins Hlospital. 


Since writing my first paper on John Winthrop, Jr., as a 
Physician,’ 1 have seen twenty-nine additional Winthrop let- 
rs, which all bear on medical topics and show still further 
igh esteem in which the people held him for his medical 


All of 


those who wanted advice as to treatment 


nowledge. the letters, save three, were addressed to 


m by for them- 


selves, their families or friends. Two of the remaining three 


were written by those unknown to Winthrop to some of his 


uquaintances, asking them for aid in gaining Winthrop’s 


Steiner, “ Governor John Winthrop, Jr., of Connecticut, as a 


Physician.” Johns Hopkins Hospital Bull., 1903, XIV, pp. 294-302. 


nedical advice, while the third letter was written by Winthrop 


in reply to one included in this list. ‘This collection of med- 
Boston Medieal L 


Wintl rop, and | an reatly hdebted to 


ical letters was presented to the 
Hon. R. ¢ 
the late Dr. 


orary in 
IS79 by 
James R. Chadwick, the rarian, for his 


courtesy in allowing me to copy and 


publish them. 
Eighteen of the letters wer 


( New 


eight show no indication as to their final 


. wil > ‘ 
sent to Winthrop at Pequot 


London), two were addressed to him at Hartford, and 


destination. ‘T'wo 


were written in 1651, fifteen in 1652, two in 1653, one in 1656, 


Windsor, Wethersfield, 


and four in 1663. 


Saybrook, Hartford, 
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in Connecticut ; Springfield, Had- 


New Haven and Brantor 
ley, Ipswich, Watertown and Rehoboth, in Massachusetts, and 
Kasthampton, Southampton and Southold in Long Island, 
were the towns in which the writers dwelt. These letters show 
in eight instances a desire to satisfy Winthrop for his services. 
Daniel Clark writes: * I wil satisfy his worship for the same, 
in silver or otherwise, according to his demand,” while George 
Ward, benefited by Winthrop’s visit, declares: “ If you pleas 
to show me wherein I may answer your charge and travell | 
shall be desirous to attend you.” Again, Robert Fuller, show- 
ing by his letter that he was somewhat illiterate and also poor 
in this world’s goods, declares he will be freely willing in some 
measure to satisfy Winthrop. William Andrews and his fam- 
ily appear to have been gratuitous patients, as he characterizes 
Winthrop’s services as “a labor of love for us.” I have previ- 
ously given extracts from a number of Goodwin’s letters, and 
some, subsequently written, in this collection, show that Win- 
throp probably received compensation for his medieal labors. 
In one of them Goodwin wants more medicine for his wife, 
and adds: “I shall sattisfy for all.” 


Robert Bond of Easthampton, magistrate of tl 


1e town as 
well as gospel minister, sought Winthrop’s advice before he 
removed to Barbadoes on account of an offense, which public 
sentiment would not condone. For he had previously preached 
a sermon, not composed by himself, which on its discovery 
was considered “ highly disreputable.” He requests aid on a 
neighbor’s behalf, whose children were “ destempered with 
some disease on their heads. It appears to have been a 
whitish scabb—dry for the most part only uppon their 
takeinge coullde it have wun exceedingly.” The duration of 
the affection was two years and a half and “on the first 
risinge of it it came in spots like the forme allmost of A 
ring worme.” The scabs gradually increased in thickness and 
sometimes could be removed by the application of “ butter 
and beare.” A violent itching in their heads also troubled the 
ehildren, most commonly about bed time. Robert Fuller, also 
anxious about a similar scalp affection, writes a line from 
Rehoboth. 
saw, groweth worse, the hair cometh off.” His sister, Wheaten, 


He states his “ children’s heads, which Winthrop 
was troubled with small werms and he desired Winthrop to 
‘direct us or her about it.’ 

James Fitch, of Norwich, pastor of the church there, with 
a tender solicitation for one of his flock, asks Winthrop’s help 


for her “ whom its conceaved hath a dropsy which swells 


her leggs, thighes and bodie up towards the stomacke. Some- 
times it does abate and then uppon a catching of cold it in- 
ereaseth agayne.” Her husband, Richard ‘l'owslande, had 
previously received some medicine for her, but as no directions 
accompanied it he wishes to know how to use it. Fitch also 
writes about his own stomach trouble. He complained 
“sometymes with burning heate, sometymes loaded with 
fleame and much distempered in my heade with fumes of a 
corrupt stomacke.” And Richard Smyth, full of concern 
about “ my son’s wife lidia,” writes from Wethersfield on Feb- 


ruary 21, 1652, that she “was full of pain from her navill 
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to ye crowne of her head when the sickness first tooke her. 
\fter three restless weeks she felt something to role Within 
her, and her breath was redie to be stopd. after yt she roused 
and raised corruption and now alate she vomits up bladders 
about y® bignes of a walnut and some like to a bullet of cleare 
water and raiseth corruption w them: She coufs and 
raiseth filthi stufe.’ He entreats Winthrop to send her ad- 
vice and remedies. Sarah Rood, * troubled with ye falling 
out of ve wome these three years and more after her first 
child was borne,” also besought Winthrop’s advice and help, 


and John Clark writes that his wife had taken the portions 
of.medicine which was sent her, but thougi they were effectual 
in causing two attacks of vomiting and three movements of 
the bowels, “* yet she voided no worms at all.” As “ she 
thinketh that something bobeles up in hear throt still that 
makes hear think it must be Chest wormes.” 

Other women patients than these also demand his attention, 
\ndrew Haniford beseeches “ Winthrop’s favor to consider 
the ease and condition of his wife, craving his council and 
advise for what to do.” She had been troubled with cold feet 
for a year and a half. Presently her “ whole body became 
likewise affected and suddenly it turned to a flushing heate 
and extrem paine and weaknes in her back and a great 
stoping at her stomocke and when she cannot Raise anything 
is exceeding sicke and when she doth Raise there cometh up 
blood with it.” She had had a child some months before and 
about thirty days after childbirth * these could and hote fitts 
tooke her again and so it continueth with extrem weakness 
and stoping at her stomocke.” ‘ Mrs Whitne’s trubble in her 
head ” necessitated her husband to write to Winthrop for 
medical assistance. “The trubble” was described as “ not 
a payne but a swiming as it wear which as wee conceve is 
ocashioned from a cloging at her stomake and sum times she 
is overrun with a sudden flashing heat and she is mucel 
overrun with malancolly.” 

Many male patients, too, pour forth their complaints to 
Winthrop. John Sherman, minister of the gospe! at Water- 
town, informs our worthy governor on June 30, 1663, that 
“the hernia I have formerly bin troubled with doth still 
continue with and grow uppon me: noe meanes hitherto used 
have availed to doe me any good. The tumor is even without 
any unequall unshapen excrescence in any part and hath not 
(to feeling) y® hardnes of a scirhus. It is hardest upwards 
towards my body, and more soft downward, but doth not pitt 
or retaine any impression: without inflammation or paine. 
Mr. Clark (after sight and feeling) hath expressed that he 
conceiveth it to be mostly wind and water and that a seton 
might doe me good.” Joseph Howard, not gaining benefit 
from the “ tiseke” Winthrop had given him, and being much 
troubled with his water again desires that some remedies be 
sent him. He writes: “ My watter is verie burning to me and 
my watter is verie thike and att the last there is some blood 
and I am very costiff in my bodie. I would entreate you to 
send me a verie stronge purge and some of that water which 
[ had beffore.” In a postscript he adds that the bearer of 
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I have elsewhere (see “ Some Early Autopsies in the Unites 
States.” Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bu 1903, XIV, pp. 201-203) 
spoken of the autopsy on Rev. Mr. Stone, which was probably 
performed by Dr. Bryan Kossiter, of Guilford, Conn [ there 
quote from Mathers Magnalia: As for Mr. Stone, it were 
metaphorically true (what they proverbially said) of Bezu, that 


‘he had no gall,’ the physicians that opened him after his 


death 


found it literally true of this worthy man.’ 
“In 1708 Lady Otway gives two receipes fer curing jaundice 
made up mostly of yellow substances. In one she put lemon, 


tumeric, and saffron; the other consisted of 20 head-lice mixed 
With nutmeg and sugar and powder of tumerick” (Eggleston 
“The Transit of Civilization New York, 1901 See chapter 
on “Concerning Medical Notions.”’) 

I take this to be a reference to Winthrop’s “ sovereigne rem- 
edy,”’ Rubila. In another letter, in this collection, John Sherman 
craves Winthrop’s kindness in supplying him with a little of ye 


red powder, which: probably refers also to Rubila 








va 
ob0 


pouder and what quantity. If you thinke it con- 


venient to prescribe anything I pray speake to Mr Blinman. 


I know he will 


pre some Indian to bring your note and | 
will please him for his journey.” 
Richard Odell’s daughter was troubled with an “ ichey 
imer all over her body.” Finally the * humer stoped by de- 
crees but before it was quit stoped shee hegan to be very 
plesent and joccund and spoke very plesently the same mo- 
ent that shee was stricken about the 20 day of October last 
ubout 11 or 12 as shee was sitting by the fier shee rise up 
istily to fetch som victells shee fell downe upon on side 
een set up againe she was neither able to stand nor speak 
nd she hath continued till this Instant haveing lost the use 
the right side from the head to the foot she hath gained 
lately som strength on her lieg she can stand w a littell 
elpe and is able to sit upright w™ her body wout support— 
it cannot speak a word she is sensable of feeling through 
out her lame part it is somthing swelled and very sore in the 
flesh and hath an exceeding payne in Her other part as in 
er leg and arme | meane that w*" shee hath use of. She 
also a stopage in her throat or below the swallow when 
: rinks that she can scarsely induet lrink or take any 
quid mate! 
lo s Winthrop replied in the following letter, which I 
lote 1n I 
Pequot, Nov. 27. 1652 
Sir.—I received your letter about 2 daies since wherin you de- 
sire directions concerning your child, wch indeed is very uncer- 


taine to doe in the absence of the pty. it being difficult to find out 
the true cause & seat of the originall of such disease by the most 

iligent & the 
though by 


curious observations, where patient is dayly pres- 


ent: for your description I judge it to be a palsy, yet 


the cause of that disease is often very differing for in some it is 


through too much drinesse in some too much moisture in some 


the cause is in the Nerves of the third coniugation of the braine 
in other others it hath 
the 


call Hemiplegia where one 


sometymes nerves, in its originall in ye 


that kind wceh we 


halfe of the spinall marrow is affected, 


marrow of back bone: this seemes to be 
or |weh is often in others, and makes me doubt 
child; by the 


stroken } 


it may be so in 


this reason of suddainnesse wherewth she was 


it may come fro a light apoplexye [a stronger Apoplexye 


is comoly in death] this lighter kind of 


suddainly & leaves comonly one 


present Apoplexy strikes 


side wthout sence or motion, and 


after continueth it wholy paraliticall: it may also come fro 


some thick flegms stopping the influence and distribution of ye 
that 
the knowledge of 


vitall spiritts in the nerves, wch may also cause suddaine 


apoplecticall stupor. The cure depends upon 
the right cause, and not only that but the constant and due apli- 
difficult to 


provided of things alwaies ready 


cation of such things as may conduce thereto weh is 


doe at a distance. I am not 
for such cures yt are usual to be had ready made in other places 
at the 
such case where any neighbours doe want helpe and therefore am 


that usefull, and I 


Apothecaries, and am forced to prepare things myselfe in 


not able to send you many things might be 


suppose it Wuuld be as uselesse to prescribe you such receipt as 
phisitians comend in those cases, weh I know it is 
if the 


oe mine indeavour to provide such things as I could heare make 


not probable 


any of them to be had wth you child were were me I might 


myselfe and see to the due administration therough, otherwise I 


accont it an hopelesse to direct for the cure of so dangerous a 
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disease wherin the best meanes often faile of help: some general] 
things that may be helpfull In all kinds of those diseases [ sha}) 
mention. there is a Coldnesse comnly accompanes this disease, 
whatever ther cause be, therfore warmeth by aplication of hares 
or ffox ffure [weh is also specificall to paralitical disteprs] or in 
want therof Racoones or lamb or swanes or such as can be had: 
also artificiall meanes of heat by hott clothes, hott trenchers or 
brickes wraped up in cloths aplied to the place most benumned 
also oyntments of hott chimicall oyles as of rosmary tyme Ori- 
ganu also oyle of castor mixed wth a greater quantity of oyle of 
for want of these wth fox grease alone: 
counted efficatious the Balsam of Guido if you 
[it is an ordinary knowne oyntment] though at present 


wormes & fox grease, or 


or weh is very 


have any 


I have none of it but have sent you another oyntment instead 
thereof with weh or wth any of the other if they be to be had 
anoynt the whole backe bone as hott as can be endured & that 
side that is affected twice a day covering it presently wth hott 


clothes, also the aplying of cupping glasses to the heads of the 
muskles, they might be such glasses as have very narrow mouths 
and must & quick 
flame but long as in other cases, but be 
often reiterated and a plaister of Colophony frankincense & rosin 


be aplied without scarification, & wth a great 


must not continue as 
wth the pouder of Bayberries, these mixed wth as much melisett 
nlaister all melted together & made into a plaister, and aplied to 
the places after the cupping glasses, also some bathes wherin the 
decoction of Betony Rosmary sage in a quanty of sweete sacke or 
muskadell but herbes & other hott 
but speciall care must be in the using of a 
it overcome the patient or too much relax the nerves 
too hott aplied: I use in such cases a 
bath of mineral] spiritts wceh I find both safe & effectuall in many 
cases coming neere the virtue of the naturall bathes wceh must be 
immediately after it 


better the spiritts of those 
herbes mixed with it: 
bath least 


by being too long in it or 


used is prepared, therefore I never prepare 
it but as it is used, nor cannot contrive a way to supply you wth 
it so farre of; I commend also to be used inwardly a decoction 
of Guaicu & Sassaparilla also some drops of the spirit of rosmary 
in bere if it it Rosemary boyled in 
broth & so taken, a vomitt in some kind of such disease is usefull 
but kind, an the arme or legge 
as the nature of the disease apeares if most upward in the legge 
the may be usefull: but if she 
will this is what I ca 


loving salutations to yourselfe & wife 


may be had, or in want of 


not in every Issue on contrary 


if most downward in arm be of 


a very spare bode it not be good: tor the 


present advise. so with 


wth Mr. Howell & thous I rest Your loving friend, 
J. WINTHROP. 
This letter with an ointment and electuary were received 
by Odell and by the use of the remedies his daughter im- 
proved. Odell later writes she can “ both walk and talke,” 


though “she speaks imperfectly and walks lamely.”  Al- 
had 


‘She can lift it up to her mouth and can grip 


recovered, vet her arm was 


her strength much 


though 
almost useless. 


with it, but she cannot open it when she would She 


is as sencable on that part as in the other I doe conceive that 
her braine and nerves. 


the disease lis mostly in She hath her 


apprehension as well as ever. her memory failes exceedingly 


that shee cannot express herself as she could. we have use 


the best meens that the plac can afford. we have wrap her 


in fox furs and anoynted her with fox grease and have keep 


her very warme.” He was unable to send her down to Win- 


throp, as his wife could not accompany her and it would * kill 


} . t ] 
nel tO gO alone, 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF LOCAL SANATORIA IN THE TREATMENT OF 
PULMONARY TUBERCUDOSIS. 


By Davin R. Lyman, M. D., 


Vedical Superinte ndent Gaylord Farm Sanatorium ; 


ussing the subject of local sanatoria it will be my 
pose to deal with them chiefly in relation to those sufferers 
erculosis who have not the advantage of independent 
eans, and for whom, as well as for the community in which 
ive, the problem of their treatment, restoration to health, 

nd return to the ranks of the wage earners is infinitely 
re is no question as to the salutary effect of that old 
trusted prescription, “a change of climate ” in most cases 
tuberculosis; nor that rejuvenation of the whole system, 
restoration of the normal powers of resistance which is 
means through which the sanatorium treatment of 

er more quickly at- 
fulfill the 


Sanatoria for private patients 


‘culosis reaches its desired goal, can be 
ne nder those climatic conditions which best 
ls of each individual case. 
to be found in every country, and in localities of 
imatic conditions so diverse that the man of means has but 
which will prove best suited to his needs to avail 
+] 


mse] ot Lne 


advantages it offers. 


But for the patient whose means are limited the institu- 


tions at which he will be received are few; principally situ- 


ted at a great distance from his home, and of such relatively 
a small 


ted capacity as to admit of their receiving only 


‘f those who seek their aid. By far the larger ma- 
rity of consumptives who seek health in the leading resorts 
spend their time while there in boarding houses, and under 
onditions which of necessity preclude them from obtaining 

great advantage of constant medical supervision and care- 
ul schooling in their general habits of life which sanatorium 
treatment affords. 

Before taking up the possibilities and advantages of local 
sanatoria for the reception of this class of cases, it is neces- 
sary to answer one question which is still uppermost in the 
minds of many of the medical profession and most of the 
general public; and that is as to their efficiency from a medi- 
cured under such condi- 


cal standpoint. Can tuberculosis be 


tions? Can it be cured anywhere, except in a few justly 


] 


noted localities, whose fatal influence on the viability of the 


tubercle bacillus is so firmly believed in as to cause both 


hysiclans and friends frequently to overlook the fatal effects 
the journey on the patient ? 
To find the answer to these questions one has but to con- 


l 


r the location of the many institutions now established for 


pen air treatment of tuberculosis and compare their re- 


sults. Contrast for example the Adirondack Cottage Sani- 


farium with that at Fort Bayard, N. M.:; or the Agnes 
Memorial at Denver with Dr. Millet’s Sanatorium at East 


Bridgewater, on the Massachusetts coast: or again the sana- 


toria in the Swiss Alps and the Black Forest with those on the 


Clinical Lecturer 


Yale Me dt al Ne hool. 


in Medicine. 
‘ 


banks of the Rhine or with Dr. Phillip’s noted institution in 


the suburbs of Edinburgh. You have localities whose at- 


mospheric conditions and the character of whose soils ar 
wholly dissimilar. Compare their results, and while some 
will show a greater degree of efficiency than others, yet for 
length of 


Surely one 


similar classes of cases and treatment a singular 


conformity obtains. must be convinced that for 


this striking uniformity of their results these institutions do 
not depend upon the widely different localities in which they 


are situated, but rather upon some factor common to them 


all. Further examination proves this to be a fact. We find 


perhaps each one laying particular stress on some especial 


feature of the treatment, but all employ the same general 


routine; rest in the open air, regulated exercise, wholesome 


1 


food and constant medical supervision whose chief aim is 
thoroughly school the patient in the new and rational 
of life so essential to his ultimate recovery. 


To those who ask if tuberculosis can be successfully treated 


under local conditions we can say unhesitatingly, “ Yes”; 


provided that the treatment be carried out under the régime 


of a modern sanatorium whose situation is such as to combine 


an atmosphere free from dust and smoke, with ample sun 


light and good drainage of the soil; and surely such a sit 


is readily accessible to every community. 


Having established the feasibility of the successful treat- 


1 


ment of tuberculosis wherever the above requirements can bé 


provided, we now come to the consideration of those factors 


which render the local treatment of its tuberculous members 


more desirable, not only from the standpoint of the patient, 
but from that of the community itself. 

We must at the outset divide these patients into two dis- 
tinct classes according to the medical condition they 


present ; 


the favorable and the far advanced cases; whose distinctive 


needs demand that they be cared for in absolutely separat 


institutions. A very brief connection with any sanatorium for 
incipient tuberculosis will suffice to convince one of the neces- 
sity for more adequate provisions for the advanced cases. 
Institutions for incipient tuberculosis refuse admission each 
year to as many applicants as they receive, if not more. 
Influence of all kinds is brought to bear on those in charge 
in order to secure admission for these advanced cases, and we 


are often openly charged with too great a regard for our 


statistics. And yet, the donors to any charitable work make 
one universal requirement; evidence that their money is ac- 


And 


are measured solely by the percentage of cured or arrested 


complishing definite results. in this case these results 


cases that these institutions send back to take care of their 


share of the world’s work. Did they fill their beds with th 
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ite means Tor the care Of these Cases would, pure ly Lrom rather than to instruct hey have told of sitting and sleep- 
nancial standpoint, be amplv repaid in the saving of life ng out of doors in all sorts 


of weather, and have magnified 
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es it is necessary to use every possible argument to 


patient’s recovery to allow 
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mger to be provided for, these cases gladly come for the 
imited term their means will allow; and the benefit to all 
concerned is very great. Often there is an arrest or an abate- 
ment of the activity of the disease; always the patient returns 
home not only with some definite conception as to the mode 
of life necessary for his recovery; but with full knowledge as 
to the simplicity and the importance of the few sanitary pre- 
The 


fact that they reach this class of cases is an advantage of 


cautions so essential to the prevention of the disease. 


local sanatoria which I would especially emphasize. 


I 


lo not wish to be misunderstood as to my opinion of the 


NOTES ON 


Experimental Investigation into the 
By Borts Srpis, M. A., PH. 
(New York: D. Apple- 


VUultiple Personality. An 
Nature of Human Individuality 
D., and S. P. GoopHarp, Pu. B., M. D. 
ton & Co., 1905.) 

This volume of value mainly because of the interesting col- 
lection of cases of dual or multiple personality which has been 
made. Some of these cases, notably that of Hanna, have been 
detailed at great length and form very interesting subject matter 
tor thought and speculation as to the relations of the different per- 
sonalities to each other. The authors do not believe that these 
conditions are necessarily associated with epilepsy and regard 
them rather as the result of a neuropathic disposition or consti- 
ution with mental life. ‘“ The 


higher constellations and clusters of neurons with their concomi- 


consequent instability of the 
tant mental systems are not firmly organized in the principal 


constellations correlative with the synthetic moment of self- 


consciousness. Thus the very cerebral organization has an inher- 
ent tendency to segmentation or even disintegration, under con- 
ditions that would in no way affect more stable organizations. A 
strong stimulus, or even one of medium intensity, may set up a 
process of disorganization. .... The hurtful stimulus may not 
be of a violent character, acting suddenly, but of a mild nature, 
acting for a long time on the neural constellations and finally 
inducing the phenomena of dissociation and disintegration.” Such 
disorders are common in confirmed alcoholism or in epilepsy. 
The remedy, according to the authors, is through the employment 
of a species of hypnotism which they denominate the “ hypnoleptic 
by which the intervals between the different personalities 


state.”’ 
are made constantly shorter in duration until finally the different 
stages merge into each other and the dissociation is over. 

The book is interesting and suggestive, but as it is confessedly 
based upon the single case of Hanna it is not wholly conclusive. 
It deserves careful reading and thoughtful consideration. The 
whole subject is still in nubibus and the solution of the many 
presents must come from an unprejudiced 
In the present volume the path- 


problems which it 
study of further similar cases. 
clogy and treatment of the condition are sought to be explained 
by an unproved working hypothesis as to the relations of neurons 


to each other. Something beyond this is unquestionably needed. 


1 Non-Surgical Treatise on Diseases of the Prostate Gland and 
Adnera. By GrorGE WHITFIELD OvERALL, A. B., M. D. (Chi- 
cago: Rowe Publishing Company, 1906.) 


A notice of the first edition of this book appeared in Vol. XV, 
p. 145. The present edition, we are told in the preface, has been 


beneficial effects of climate in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
I regard it as a distinct benefit to all, and as an essential to 
some. But for the average patient I hold that treatment jp 
local institutions possesses advantages that more than offset 
those derived from a change of climate, and that their chief 
advantages are to the community in or near which they are 
located. To this they afford a practical demonstration of the 
value of good hygiene and proper sanitary precautions in the 
cure and control of tuberculosis; and constantly stimulate an 
active public interest in all measures tending towards the 


eradication of the disease. 


NEW BOOKS. 


revised carefully so that it may portray the author’s present 
methods of practice, including new remedies and new instru- 
ments. The intention of the book seems unexceptionable; its 
apparent defect, however, is its absolute reliance upon non-surgi- 
cal treatment for the relief of diseases of the prostate and ad- 
nexa. Granting that the results of the author’s methods of treat- 
ment are good, the fact still remains that his methods are not 
applicable to all diseases of the prostate and adnexa. There are 
many diseases of the prostate which must have surgical treatment 
and it is to be regretted that the limitations of non-surgical treat- 
ment have not been clearly given. 


The Subconscious. By Josern JAstrow, Professor of Psychology 
in the University of Wisconsin. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifiin &*Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
1906.) 


The author of that entertaining book, “ Fact and Fable in 
Psychology,” has now given us a volume on “ The Subconscious.” 
So much, either mysterious or nonsensical, has been written about 
the rare and unusual phenomena associated by the laity with this 
word that it is pleasing to have before us a discussion of the 
subject by a psychologist of reputation. Professor Jastrow tells 
us that subconscious functioning plays a very large part in the 
normal life of everyone; all degrees of transition, he believes, 
may be traced from experiences with which everyone is familiar 
to those remarkable phenomena occasionally observable in ab- 
normal persons, namely, the dissociated consciousness and the 
altered personality. 

The book is divided into three parts: I, Normal; II, Abnormal, 
and III, Theoretical. 

In Part I the author tries to make clear the normal relations of 
the “ subconscious ” to our fully “ conscicus”’ processes; his task 
is here “the more precise comprehension of those manifestations 
of consciousness, and of those varieties of its activities, that take 
place below the threshold of our fully waking minds.” This ne 
cessitates a description of the function of consciousness in which 
he finds the principle of utility effective, a discussion of the re 
lation of consciousness to the nervous system, a chapter on con 
sciousness and volition, and another on the distribution of at 
tention. The mechanism of consciousness is next taken up, after 
which the author passes at once to the subconscious in menta 
procedure, deals with the subconscious maturing of thought, de 
scribes the lapses of consciousness which occur in normal individ 
uals, and concludes this part of the book with a chapter on self- 
consciousness. 

In Part II the “ method of the abnormal” is applied to the 
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of the subconscious and the phenomena observable when 
” and 


study 
there is mentally a “ quiescence of what is normally active 
a “prominence of what is normally subsidiary” are discussed. 
The author describes “dream-consciousness,” and its variants 
(hypnagogic hallucinations, delirium and drug-intoxication), then 
passes on to a consideration of the “ dissociated consciousness ” 
(including somnambulism, hypnosis and the hysterical conscious- 
ness) and finally takes up the genesis of “altered personality = 
and the nature of “ disintegrating lapses of personality.” Among 
the interesting cases cited, Dr. Morton Prince’s “ multiple Miss 
B.” occupies a prominent place. 

The theoretical interpretation of the phenomena of the sub- 
conscious, normal and abnormal, is reserved for Part III. The 
treatment, though too complex to permit of brief analysis here 
is interesting and worthy of careful reading by all concerned 
with normal and morbid psychology. Jastrow asserts that “to 
secure acceptance, an interpretation of the varieties of subcon- 
scious activity must readily find place in a system of mental 
evolution.” The subconscious is, he believes, intimately related 
to the whole mental economy and participates in even the more 
developed mental concerns. But it, like all other evolved facul- 
ties, is liable to arrest and decay, deformity and enfeeblement. 
The paths of dissolution are manifold and intricate, often puz- 
glingly divergent. The author’s opinion differs entirely from the 
theory ordinarily spoken of as that of the “ subliminal self,” which 
emphasizes the schism of conflicting personalities as fundamental 
and regards all such phenomena as exceptional in nature, assum- 
ing, to explain them, the existence in the mental constitution 
from its outset of an entirely separate factor, an influence which 
becomes articulate only in exceptional circumstances when re- 
leased from the thrall of ordinary consciousness. For Jastrow, 
the subconscious is “a natural function with the most intimate 
relations to consciousness, subject with it to like influences, 
both parts of a common synthesis, though of unlike service 
therein 


International Clinics.. A Quarterly of Illustrated Clinical Lec- 
tures and Especially Prepared Original Articles on Treat- 
ment, Medicine, Surgery, Neurology, etc. By leading mem- 
bers of the medical profession throughout the world. Edited 
vv A. O. J. Ketty, A. M., M. D., Philadelphia, U. S. A., with 
the collaboration of many others. Vol. II. Sixteenth Series, 
1906. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Reference has often been made in previous issues to the Inter- 
national Clinics which are issued twice each year with commend- 
able reguiarity. The present volume is fully equal to any one 
of its predecessors and contains many valuable articles. Among 
them may be especially mentioned “ The Prophylaxis of Nervous 
Disease, with special reference to educational influences in the 
growing child,” by Dr. Zenner of Cincinnati. “The True Sig- 
nificance of Urie Acid,” by Dr. Porter of New York, and “ Ex- 
perimental Researches bearing on Surgical Intervention in Neph- 
ritis yy Dr. Rovighi, of Bologna. 


The Health-Care of the Baby. A Handbook for Mothers and 
Vurses. By Louts Fiscuer, M. D., Attending Physician to 
the Willard Parker and Riverside Hospitals. (New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1906.) 

This book is written for the use of mothers and nurses, but 
the subjects are treated in so brief a way that one must have 
considerable knowledge of the care of infants to be able to make 
use of the author’s advice. However, on the whole, the informa- 
tion given is good, but the book would be improved if some of 
the themes were discussed more fully. 
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Medical and Surgical Report of the Presbyterian Hospital in the 
City of New York. Vol. VII. March, 1896. Edited by Joun 
S. TuHacuer, M. D., and GeorcGe Wooitsey, M.D., (New York: 
Trow Directory Printing and Bookbinding Company.) 


The papers contained in this volume are of varying interest, 
but all do credit to the staff of the Presbyterian Hospital and in- 
dicate much activity on the part of its members. While it would 
be invidious to discriminate between them it is proper to mention 
several of special value. The “ Open-air Treatment of Children 
in Fever and Convalescence,” by Dr. Northrup, treats of a thera- 
peutic measure of growing importance in the successful manage- 
ment of acute diseases. The discussion seems rather general in 
character and the reader cannot help wishing that more specific 
information had been given and the limitations of the application 
of the measure to acute diseases had been more fully considered. 
The procedure in fact seems dealt with in a popular rather than 
a scientific manner. It is to be feared that the enthusiasm of 
the author may lead some less experienced physician to attempt 
the open-air treatment in cases to which it is not well-suited. 
The paper on “ Sporadic Trichinosis,” by Dr. Bovaird, Jr., is an 
example of careful and painstaking study. It is gratifying to 
note that the writer gives full credit to the observation of Dr. 
T. R. Brown as to the diagnostic value of an increased eosino 
philia in these cases. Dr. George Woolsey’s paper on “ Typhoid 
Perforation ’”’ is also worthy of note. 

In “Suggested Analgesia,” by Dr. Kingsbury, the interesting 
fact is brought out that however great the value of suggestion 
may be theoretically, practically the analgesic effects of hypno 
tism are only manifested in about 10 per cent of those cases 
which are susceptible to hypnotic influence. As the percentage 
of persons who can be hypnotized is relatively small, it seems 
very unlikely that hypnotic suggestion will ever play a very im- 
portant rdéle as a substitute for the use of anesthetics in surgical 
operations. The volume contains 234 pages and is attractively 
printed. 


Surgical Suggestions. Practical Brevities in Surgical Diagnosis 
and Treatment. By WatLrer M. Brickner, M. D., Chief of 
Surgical Department Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary and Et! 
MASCHEOW!ITZ, M. D., Assistant Physician, Mt. Sinai Hospital 
Dispensary, New York. (New York Surgery Publishing Com- 
pany, 1906.) 

These suggestions are terse, often epigrammatic, and constitute 
interesting reading, however much one may entertain doubts as 
to the practical utility of concentrated knowledge. 


The Medical Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, with points on 
the Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene peculiar to the De- 
veloping Period. By AL¥rrep CLEVELAND Corron, A. M., M. D 
(Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1906.) 

The author has recognized the fact that an understanding of 
the anatomy, physiology and hygiene peculiar to the developing 
period is essential to the rational management of children and 
he presents most of the salient points in a clear and concise man- 
ner. We heartily subscribe to his opinion, that infant feeding is 
a problem of physiology and physiological chemistry and that 
the knowledge obtained along these lines must be taken into con- 
sideration. The importance of such an understanding of the 
scientific principles which form the basis of the modern concep- 
tions of nutrition prompts us to review this part of the author's 
work more in detail. 

In Part I, Chapter IV, headed * Physiology of the First Year,” 
the statement occurs that a portion of the ingested water is di- 
rectly absorbed from the surface of the stomach into the blood 
This statement is not in accordance with the generally accepted 
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teachings of physiology The ferments of the small intestines 


proper seem to be entirely disregarded in the chapter, and thus the 


peculiar proteolytic enzyme, erepsin, escapes mention This 
enzyme may prove of special interest since casein is one of the two 
uative proteids so far known, which 1s subject to its action. The 


uthor copies freely from a paper by Southworth in regard to the 


chemical behavior of casein in the 
pepsin We 
Slyke and Hart on which this paper is based « 
human or 


presence of acids, rennet and 
must remember that the re 
lo not necessarily 
ipply to the problem of the digestion of cow's milk 
hy the infant In the infant, experiments are still to be con- 
dueted in regard to the action of human rennin on human milk, 
ete., since there seems to exist a certain specificity of the different 
ferments and there certainly exists a difference in the material 
to be acted upon. We have only to call attention to the inhibiting 
iction of human milk on the coagulation of cow’s milk by means 


The 
acid at firsi 


rennin statement that young animals do not 


of calf’s 
human 
Zweifel 


and which have since been confirmed. The bacterial flora of the 


secrete any does not hold good for the 


Fal 


species if we can rely on the old data given by 


intestinal canal and of the feces, and its significance and the 


conditions under which this flora changes has received little or 


no attention. The main bacteria found in the feces of the normal 


breast-fed infant are, according to the author, B. lactis wrogenes 


and B. coli communis, the most abundant B. bifidus, Tissier is 


not mentioned. 


With the fifth chapter we enter on the hygiene of the first year 


The protection of the infant, the nursery, sleep, clothing, baths 


and exercise are ably considered. The closing sentence is, “ an 


infant during the first year should neither be amusing nor 


amused.” Sins against this rule are frequent! 

Chapter VI is devoted to the natural feeding. The author em- 
phasizes the necessity of intelligent control in regard to the act 
although “ woman’s instinct may 


of suckling. Nevertheless, 


have become perverted or deranged to a certain extent’”’ in re- 


gard to the nursing, the instinct of the baby may frequently be 


relied upon, and if the mothers could be taught to refrain from 
inducing and encouraging their infants to nurse, when they have 
dropped the nipple with the apparent desire to go to sleep, much 
difficulty 
should be put to the breast every two hours during the day and 


would be avoided. A fixed rule is given that the infant 


once at night during the first six weeks. The actual number 


of meals under this regime is not stated. The fact that the stom- 


ach is found empty one and one-half to two hours after a meal 
certainly speaks against any more frequent nursing. But it does 


not indicate any necessity of a two-hour rule Another reason, 


not expressedly stated by the author, may be advanced for the 


two-hour rule, and that is, that the single meal should not exceed 


the capacity of the stomach Clinical observations, as well as 


experiments, in regard to the emptying of the stomach after in 


gestion of fluids, teach us not to lay too much stress on this 


latter point, and there does not seem to exist any reason what 


ever, Why we shou!d always adhere to the arbitrary two-hour rule 


laid down by many writers of text books. While the rule, that 


the time occupied in nursing and the quantity ingested should 


be controlled by the mother, is perhaps in most of the cases 


superfluous, in many instances it may be followed with advan- 


tage The author recommends strongly and justly to give the 


baby water systematically and freely. When giving the constitu- 


ents of breast milk a little lapse occurs on the part of the author 


in classifying lactalbumen and lactoglobulin as whey proteids. 


While these proteids are found in whey, the term whey-proteid 


(Molkeneiweiss) was introduced by Hammarsten to designate a 


which supposedly is produced by the action of 


The statement, that an infant at the breast 


certain proteid 
rennin on casein. 
digesting well and gaining in weight and strength, is ingesting 


normal milk, regardless of what the analysis may show, should 
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sults of the experiments of 
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be taken to heart. The author does not seem to be quit ear 
in speaking about the reaction of human milk and later of cow’s 
milk. In stating the reaction of milk the indicator must always 
milks are alkaline towards lacmo ind 


be given. Thus both 


acid towards Phenolphtalein. The biological properties of milk 
have received practically no attention. 

In Chapter VII the hygiene of lactation is considered. In this 
more stress ought to be laid on the stimulus of 
milk supply an he 


chapter much 


suckling to excite the flow of a sufficient 
dangers of milk stasis are too important not to receive any yn- 


sideration. Furthermore, it might be well to mention the drugs 


which are eliminated through the mammary glands. 
Chapter VIII treats of milk analysis. The methods of fat deter. 
=hould 


mination of Holt, Freser, and Marchand are obsolete and 
The exact methods for the determination of pro- 


should be mentioned, even if briefly In a 


be discarded. 
teids, ash and sugar 
chapter on the analysis of breast milk it is just as important to 
point out how the milk for the analysis should be obtained as to 
give the methods of analysis. The value of many milk analyses, 
among others, the widely quoted ones of the Adriances, has been 
diminished since the publication of Rheyer has called attention 
to the cautions which have to be observed in collecting the milk. 

In Chapter IX supplemental feeding is discussed, also weaning 
and the contra-indications of The removal 
acute infectious diseases seems to be rec- 


weaning. from the 
breast on account of 
ommended more on the basis of sentiment than of observation 

Chapters X, XI and XII are devoted to the discussion of arti- 
ficial feeding. While the 
sition of the food, he strangely omits to give any rules in regard 
food to be given in 24 hours, or to the 
The author claims to de- 


author lays much stress on the compo- 


to the total amount of 
amount to be given at a single meal. 
monstrate the difference between the acid coagula of human and 
cow's milk by dropping the milk into dilute acetic acid. He is 
in error on this point in regard to human milk, which gives no 
coagulum under these conditions. 
laboratory modification, the methods of 
been elaborated by Mr. Gordon, the im- 


In talking about the 
which, we may say, have 
portance of slight variations in the food is pointed out. If these 
slight variations are so very important the control analyses of 


believe that the accuracy of the method 


The author is a well-known champion 


Wentworth make us 


leaves much to be desired. 


of the use of milk decalcified by means of sodium citraté But 


from his exposition of the subject it is evident that he has not 


a clear conception of the mechanism of the rennin reaction, which 


Las been elucidated by the work of Loevenhart. In other respects 


the subject of artificial feeding is treated much in the same man- 


ner as in other American textbooks. As the author stated pre- 


viously, scientific infant feeding is a physiological problem, and 


to obtain the best results we have to take into consideration the 


! 
data furnished so far by physiology and physiological chemistry. 


It becomes evident that this problem has to be studied according 


to the methods in vogue in studying any problem of nutrition, 
and the peculiarities which belong to the growing organism are 


to be pointed out. For instance, in adults a very important point 


is the nitrogen equilibrium, in order to determine the minimal 


amounts of nitrogenous food necessary. In the growing organ- 


ism this problem is beset with great difficulties, as a nitrogen 


equilibrium solely is not sufficient to determine this minimal 


itrogenous intake since here the growth demands a 


amount of ft 
nitrogen retention, and the physiological degree of this retention 


can at present only be fixed arbitrarily. The laboratory modifica- 
tion, as well as the home modifications simply considers how to 
obtain certain food mixtures, and the relative composition of the 
But the rules which govern the 


based on scientific principles, 


ainly is of importance. 


food ce 
changes of the formulas are not 
but on clinical observation and therefore they do not offer 
The modern efforts to obtain a more scientific basis 


any- 


thing new. 
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for the feeding of infants are neglected by the author. Some of 
the differences, which exist between human and cow’s milk, are 
also disregarded, as are the differences, which exist between the 
preast-fed and artificially fed infant. I only need to call atten- 
to the work of Heubner and Rubner and Schlossmann in 
regard to the energy value of the food and its significance, to 
the conceptions of Schlossmann, Moro, Hamburger and Wasser- 
mann in regard to the biological properties of the milk and their 
significance; to the work of Moro concerning the difference in the 
alexins contained in the serum of breast-fed and artificially fed 
nfants, etc., none of which are mentioned. The toxic effect of 
even small amounts of cow’s milk on the young infant in some 
ases has not received any attention, nor has the importance of 
the knowledge of the decomposition products of the proteids been 
Unfortunately, the importance of these subjects has 
een lost sight of in the expressions of mutual admiration so 
common among American writers and instead of marching in 
the vanguard of scientific infant feeding. as the author supposes, 
as American physicians, can hardly hold our own in this 


non 


pointed out. 


we, 
field of investigation. 

In Chapter XIII on the hygiene of later infancy the necessity 
of the often neglected care of the mouth, nose and nasopharynx 
s duly emphasized. 

In Chapter XIV the physiology and hygiene of childhood are 
jiscussed, and the warning of the author in regard to the dangers 
of overexertion sometimes incurred in the kindergarten courses 
jeserves our fullest attention. 

Chapter XV treats of the care of the premature infant, and 
after a short and concise presentation of the congenital malforma- 
tions in Chapter XVI, we enter on the second part of the book, 
The Diseases of Children.” 

The chapter on the disorders of nutrition is rather short. 
here the influence of a faulty diet with its consequences should 
It may perhaps be of advantage to reserve the 
term “marasmus” for those atrophic conditions of the: infant, 
the etiology of which has not been elucidated, while the second- 
ary forms of this state may be better considered from an etiologi- 
In an otherwise well-written chapter on rha- 


Just 


find its place. 


al point of view. 
chitis, the early manifestations of this disease with the promi- 
nence of the craniotabes are somewhat neglected. The author 
cites the sterilization of the milk as a factor in the etiology of 
Since research has robbed this factor of its 


scurvy. recent 


preeminence we note with satisfaction that he does not give it 
The author is of the opinion that a mul- 
titude of clinical facts lend their support to the idea that more 
disturbances may be due to difficult dentition. 
Since the work of Jacobi, Kassowitz and others, it becomes neces- 
sary to base such an opinion on a number of carefully observed 
cases fully reported in literature. Otherwise we cannot acknowl- 
clinical facts. 
by adenoid vegetations have received the prominent notice they 
The factors of summer diarrhea 
are shortly though ably discussed. The author arrives at the 
following conclusion: “‘ Whatever the future may reveal, for the 
present, at least, the etiology of summer diarrhea, in its protean 
lesions, must be regarded as multiplex and more or 
This 


the usual prominence. 


or iess severe 


edge this multitude of The disturbances caused 


deserve possible etiological 


forms and 
ess obscure as to the relationship of its several factors.” 
Statement voices the conviction of many pediatrists. 

In the of laryngismus stridulus we miss the phos- 
phorus medication which has proven beneficial in a great number 
The space allotted to the description of tuberculous 
meningitis—24 lines—is hardly sufficient to illuminate a disease 
so many aspects. The therapeutic value of the lumbar punc- 
ture in cases of meningitis is not discussed. 


treatment 


OL cases. 


The chapter on syphilis seems to have been written before the 


era of the spirocheta pallida. The bone-lesions as well as the 
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skin eruptions of hereditary syphilis receive rather short treat- 
ment. 

In regard to the dissemination of tuberculosis the author ad- 
heres to the views of Cornet according to whom the infection is 
pulverized sputum. Fliigge’s 
The author expresses 

infection ir 
doubtful pro- 


through dried and 
infection is not considered. 


mostly carried 
“ Tropfchen ” 
himself very guardedly in 
life. He 
priety. Two forms of peritoneal tuberculosis are given, namely, 
the wet and dry form, or the ascitic and the plastic. As a rule, 
a third form is accepted, characterized by ulceration and casea- 
tion. 

The author is 


regard to the mode of 


early regards the tuberculin test as of 


expression of a hope 
controlling 


rather sanguine in the 
that diabetes mellitus may 
the child’s development through attention to hygiene. 

An appendix is added to the book, in which the author gives 
directions as to sick-room hygiene, therapeutic suggestions and 
recipes for the preparation of certain foods, ending up by giving 
a few formulas for prescriptions. 

In this review the main stress is laid on the scientific principles 
of infant feeding. In justice to the author it must be stated 
that his presentation of this part of the subject does not differ 


perhaps be avoided by 


materially from what we are accustomed to find in most of our 
text-books. Therefore, the criticism is not so 
the author’s efforts as against the more or less general 
the scientific principles involved in infant feeding 
It is apparent throughout the 


much directed 
against 
disregard or 
so common in works of this kind. 
book that the author draws on an extensive clinical experience. 
Although some of his opinions may be debatable, his conclusions 
ere given in a clear and conservative manner, and his book may 
be perused with advantage. SAMUEL AMBERG. 
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